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The Defense Dollar 


Like any customer, the Defense Department has changing needs. As it shifts 
its purchases, some industries lose what others gain. But the Defense Department 
is no ordinary customer. This coming year it will spend more than 47 billion 
dollars on major defense items alone. And it is constantly changing the composition 
of its orders as a result of developments in the technology of warfare. Firms relying 
on government contracts often face an uncertain future. They may be operating 
at 100 percent of capacity in one year and at 50 percent of capacity in the next. 

It is sometimes claimed that New England industries are particularly vulnerable 
because they depend heavily on defense spending. But this claim has been difficult 
to prove or disprove because of the problems of tracing expenditures in a complex 
economy. Most, or even all of the dollar value of a contract may not be spent in 
the place where the government contract is let. The goods produced under contract 
require raw materials and component parts and these may come from distant 
regions. It is possible that only final assembly will take place at the factory where 
the contract is let. 

Two types of adjustment are made on the basic contract award statistics to 
develop the estimate of government procurement expenditures as shown in the 
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MILITARY PROCUREMENT EXPENDITURES 
(Millions of Dollars) 





Fiscal 1954 | Fiscal 1958 Fiscal 1960 


Connecticut 801.1 932.5 941.0 
Maine. 68.3 TT 64.0 
Massachusetts 674.6 799.0 1,038.0 
New Hampshire 58.2 49.8 62.2 
Rhode Island.... 64.2 45.8 47.1 
Vermont....... 96.1 17.9 18.3 
New England 1,692.5 1,922.7 2,170.6 
Percent of | 

U. S. Total 8.4 9.7 10.0 








table above. The first adjustment is to make 
estimates: of subcontracting and purchases ol 
component parts and materials from states out- 
side the location of the prime contract. Here it 
was assumed that prime contractors produce 40 
percent of the value of contracts, while 60 percent 
are produced by subcontractors and suppliers of 
parts and materials. his 60 percent is allocated 
among states in accordance with the state dis- 
tribution of employment in the affected indus- 
tries. 

The assumption that 60 percent of the value 
of a contract is used for outside purchases is 
based on a previous study of 300 firms which ac- 
count for 80 percent of all contracts. ‘The alloca- 
tion of outside expenditures for the adjustments 
made here was principally in the following in- 
dustries: ship building, communication equip- 
ment, electronic components, and ordnance. 
Establishments in these industries not only re- 
ceive the bulk of the value of prime contracts, 
but also perform much of the subcontract work. 

The second adjustment is to derive actual 
expenditures from contracts. Expenditures from 
a given contract are generally spread out over a 
number of years. In the three fiscal years for 
which estimates were made — 1954, 1958 and 
1960 — only a portion of contracts issued in those 
years were considered as expenditures in those 
years. Portions of contracts issued in years prior 
to the year of estimation were also allotted as 
expenditures. 

The final estimates reveal that military pro- 
curement expenditures were $1.9 billion in fiscal 
year 1958, or 9.7 percent of the total of such 
defense expenditures in the United States. The 
1958 figure represents an increase for New Eng- 
land over 1954 both in absolute terms and as a 
percentage of the nation. In 1954 such spending 
amounted to $1.7 billion, which was 8.4 percent 
of the United States figure. 

Using these same estimating procedures for 
fiscal year 1960 it was found that defense pro- 
curement expenditures in New England _in- 


creased to slightly over $2.2 billion, or 10.0 
percent of the national total. The total is up 
almost a half billion dollars over the levels of 
1954. Defense expenditures in the next few years 
can be expected to remain near this level, since 
prime contracts in the past two years have ex- 
ceeded $2 billion. Thus, New England is becom- 
ing increasingly dependent on military contracts. 

Estimates have also been made of military 
construction expenditures in New England. This 
type of spending is a small proportion of total 
defense spending in the region and is subject to 
considerable fluctuation as shifts occur in the 
location of military installations. About S65 
million was spent for military construction in 
New England in fiscal 1960, down 20 percent 
from the amount spent in 1958. 

In addition to the estimates for procurement 
and construction expenditures made above, there 
are payments by the Delense Department to 
military and civilian personnel. These payments, 
which go directly into the consumer spending 
stream, are also subject to fluctuation in the 
region as changes occur in the location of mili- 
tary installations, in defense spending, and in 
policy. “Phe military payroll in New England 
was about $300 million in 1960 and the civilian 
payroll for Department of Defense employees in 
the region was $270 million. In New England the 
military payroll has doubled since 1954, while 
the civilian payroll has remained near the 1954 
level. 

Economic Impact 

The bulk of Federal defense spending occurs 
in four major manufacturing industries — ord- 
nance, electrical machinery, transportation 
equipment, and instruments — for the production 
of weapons, missiles, aircraft, ships, etc. “These 
four durable goods industries comprise one-fifth 
of New England’s manufacturing activity. More- 
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over, the region accounts for almost 9 percent 
of the production in these industries nationwide. 
The region’s share of defense expenditures, 
therefore, closely approximates its share of the 
industries in which military production occurs. 

The composition of New England’s manufac- 
turing activity has been shifting from the pro- 
duction of nondurable goods to durable goods, 
and within the durable goods sector to the pro- 
duction of goods in the four industries in which 
most of the defense spending occurs. From 1954 
to 1960 durable goods employment as a propor- 
tion of total manufacturing employment in- 
creased 2.3 percentage points to 50.6 percent. 
Over this same time span the four industries 
oriented to defense production have increased 
their proportion of the employment in the dur- 
able goods sector, increasing from 41 percent in 
1954 to 45 percent in 1960. Thus the region’s 
manufacturing activity has shifted into industries 
in which defense production is predominant. 

Changes in defense needs can have a great 
impact upon the region’s economy. This has be- 
come quite evident in the shift of emphasis in 
defense spending from aircraft to missiles during 
the past three years. About three-fourths of major 
military and production expenses in 1958 were 
for missiles and aircraft, items which are pro- 
duced to a considerable extent in New England. 

A few years ago the United States spent twice as 
much for manned bombers as for strategic mis- 
siles. Now it programs four times as much for the 
missiles as for bombers. 

Massachusetts has been the gainer in the 
aircraft-missile switch and Connecticut the loser. 
Heretofore the seriousness of the impact has been 
judged from the direct contracts which the gov- 
ernment lets in the states. If unadjusted contract 
figures are used, it is found that Connecticut had 
a 7 percent decrease in prime contracts between 
fiscal 1958 and 1960. Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, had a 46 percent increase. ‘These figures 
do not take into account subcontracting nor the 
difference between contracts and expenditures. 
After these adjustments are made, it is found that 
Massachusetts increased 26 percent while Con- 
necticut showed virtually no change. 

Thus, the effects of the aircraft-missile switch 
have been somewhat slower than previously 
thought. The gains and losses have been of a 
smaller magnitude. 

Nevertheless, there has been a decided shift in 
emphasis, as employment data show. Connecti- 
cut’s employment in aircraft production fell 
from a high of 77,200 in April 1957 to 60,465 in 
September 1960. Virtually all of New England’s 
missile employment is in Massachusetts. In Octo- 
ber 1958 the region accounted for 5.5 percent of 
the total national employment engaged in U. S. 
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government missile work. The industries in 
which missile production is conducted are ord- 
nance, electrical machinery, and aircraft. Massa- 
chusetts employment in these industries has in- 
creased 27 percent over the 1958-1960 period. 


Defense Spending and Income 


A standard of comparison is needed to measure 
the relative importance of defense spending to 
different regions. One such standard is manu- 
facturing wages and salaries. Wage income is only 
a part of the flow of income arising from manu- 
facturing activity, but it does -represent a 
measure of the region’s manufacturing. ‘The rela- 
tionship between expenditures and income can 
be used to show the relative importance of de- 
fense spending between areas, even though all olf 
expenditures is not a component of income. 

In fiscal 1958 procurement expenditures 
amounted to 31 percent of manufacturing wages 
and salaries in the region. (1960 income figures 
are not yet available.) ‘This was a slight increase 
over the percentage in 1954. Manufacturing in- 
come in the nation was less dependent on pro- 
curement expenditures. This spending accounted 
for 17 percent of manufacturing income, a con- 
siderable drop from the 23 percent in 1954. 

Among the New England states Connecticut 
had the highest proportion of defense expendi- 
tures to manufacturing income in both 1954 and 
1958. This state’s percentage was almost twice 
the national average. Only in Rhode Island and 
Vermont was the proportion below the national 
average. 

Connecticut, Maine, and Massachusetts all 
show an increasing proportion of defense ex- 
penditures to manufacturing income from 1954 
to 1958. The other three New England states all 
show a decreasing proportion, a reflection of 
both the rise in manulacturing income in those 
states and a drop in procurement expenditures. 

The impact of shifts in defense spending can 
be softened, however. Some delensc-oriented firms 
develop insurance against this type of uncertainty 
by obtaining research and development contracts. 
Although these contracts are relatively unprofit- 
able, they develop “know-how” and they may 
help a firm anticipate the future needs of the 
Defense Department. If some of the larger air- 
craft firms in New England had not anticipated 
the new defense era by obtaining millions of 
dollars of research and development contracts, 
unemployment in the State of Connecticut would 
be substantially greater than it is today. 





This article is based on a study by Professor Richard L. 
Pfister of Dartmouth College, conducted with the aid of a 
research grant from the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
Copies of the study are available on request from the 
Bank’s research department. 

















Part II, 1850-1920 


Investment Banking in New England 


Prior to the Civil War, there was no “under- 
writing” of new issues of securities in the modern 
sense of that word. New issues were sold directly 
to individuals or were offered to the public at 
some central meeting place where subscription 
books were opened. However, a large investor 
sometimes would request his broker to subscribe 
for him. And some brokers, anticipating a strong 
demand for a particular issue, subscribed on their 
own account hoping to resell the stocks and bonds 
at a higher price. 

By 1850, the buying and selling of securities 
had become a more specialized operation and 
much reliance was placed on the large financial 
houses in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
These houses purchased large blocks of railroad 
and municipal securities for their own account 
and later sold them to their clients. ‘Thus, even 
before the Civil War many investors had come to 
rely on middlemen. 


Civil War Financing 

Unprecedented financial needs of the war led 
to huge domestic borrowing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘The unpopularity of the Northern 
cause abroad limited the use of foreign financial 
markets. The resulting activity brought sweeping 
changes in financial institutions. 

An important source of finances during the 
Civil War was the sale of $500 million of 6 per- 
cent, 20-year bonds by the Federal Government 
as provided by the loan act of 1862. ‘These bonds 
were callable in five years, and were nicknamed 
the five-twenties. New York and Boston financiers 
were reluctant to undertake sale of the _five- 
twenties early in the war. But the Philadelphia 
investment firm of Jay Cooke and Company ac- 
tively sought and won the handling of the issue. 
When it became apparent that Jay Cooke’s dis- 
tribution methods would be successful, other fi- 
nancial houses then offered to join him and even 
objected to the monopoly he had established in 
the handling of the five-twenties. 

An organization for distributing the _five- 
twenties was created by Cooke which put into 
association for the first time virtually all the 
security distributors in the Nation, and also sev- 
eral banks and insurance companies. Two Boston 
houses, Spencer, Vila and Company and Brew- 
ster, Sweet and Company, were extremely active 
in handling the bonds; the latter house was the 
general agent for New England. 

The wide distribution of the bonds, which 


were issued in both large and small denomina- 
tions, opened up many new markets for invest- 
ment securities. he extensive sales effort entailed 
the use of some 2,500 agents and subagents and 
5,000 salesmen at one time who made house-to- 
house sales. Widespread advertising through 
hand bills and newspapers was another innova- 
tion used by Cooke. Several features of modern 
investment marketing were .found in Cooke's 
methods such as: (1) cooperation of many security 
houses under central direction; (2) energetic so- 
licitation of the individual investor; and (3) 
maintenance of the price of the bonds during the 
distribution period through market purchases. 

Jay Cooke made several other contributions to 
investment financing after the war. His firm and 
another Philadelphia house purchased and sold 
under joint account the bonds of the Lake Su- 
perior and Mississippi Railroad. Later he organ- 
ived a group of cight houses to underwrite a $2 
million bond issue of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The sale of the bonds was carried out by five of 
the eight houses. He thus separated the under- 
writing and distribution functions — one of the 
features of modern investment banking. By 1880 
syndicates of this type were in common use. 

Individual states and cities were also required 
to raise money for the northern cause, and New 
England’s contribution was $47 million, 42 per- 
cent of the state and city total. Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts obtained 59 million for this purpose 
from London, which was unusual. Massachusetts 
was the only state to maintain specie payment 
on its bonds. In general, the Civil War financing 
period added to New England's reputation for 
soundness. 


Industrialization and Expansion 
After the Civil War 

The 35 years from the Civil War to 1900 was a 
period of tremendous national expansion. Immi- 
gration and a high birth rate doubled the popu- 
lation, but national income grew so rapidly that 
income per capita also doubled. Despite economic 
depressions and money panics gross national 
product grew at an average rate over the period 
of 5 percent annually. (In comparison, even in 
the rapid expansion. following World War II 
from 1946 to 1955 GNP in deflated dollars grew 
at a rate of only 3.5 percent annually.) 

Among the factors important in this expansion 
were the development of the West with its agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, the industrial 
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A Financial Episode 


Most financing transactions in the period following the Civil War, as now, were routine. The 
infrequent operations which departed from the usual attracted a great deal of attention and 
interest. Following is an episode involving some speculator-financiers of that period. 

Daniel Drew had gained control of the Eric Railroad and he engaged Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk as assistants. Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, who controlled the New York Central 
line, saw the Erie as a competitive threat, so in 1867 he issued a statement saying he was going 
to buy control of the Erie. With his resources, it seemed almost certain that he would succeed. 

Vanderbilt started his stock purchases, but an unexpected amount of Erie stock kept appear- 
ing on the market. Guessing what was happening, Vanderbilt obtained a court order enjoining 
the Erie from issuing new shares. Drew's agent, Gould, then started to convert the 510 million 
of convertible Erie bonds into stock. 

A New York court ordered the arrest of Drew, Gould and Fisk, and placed the Erie Railroad 
in bankruptcy. Drew and his agents, however, took the proceeds of their stock sales and crossed 
the Hudson River to New Jersey. They set up headquarters in Jersey City where they were 
guarded by the city police augmented by Erie detectives. 

Then Gould went to Albany and, although arrested, managed to persuade the New York 
legislature to legalize the bond conversion operation. With this, Vanderbilt was willing to 
declare a truce, and he gave up his fight for the Erie in return for the repurchase of his Erie 





stock by Gould and Fisk, who had meanwhile ousted Drew from control. 








revolution, and the uniting of the country by a 
railroad network. In the financial sector of the 
Nation, investment banking and commercial 
banking became more efhicient by becoming more 
specialized. All these factors were vital in the 
sharp rise in national product. 

A number of specific developments marked 
this period. New gold and silver deposits were 
discovered in the West and in Alaska. Copper 
mines opened in upper Michigan and iron ore 
mines in northern Minnesota. Coal mining ex- 
panded in the Appalachian region and a rival 
developed in the same area in the form of oil 
wells. The electric dynamo, the telephone and the 
internal combustion engine all appeared. 

During this period, investment bankers began 
specializing in specific industries and established 
working relationships with companies within 
these industries. In this process they became cen- 
tral sources of information. They developed the 
market for securities of particular companies and 
even carried limited trading positions. Invest- 
ment banks began to specialize by function. Some 
emphasized the originating and wholesaling of 
securities while others concentrated on retailing. 
Many of the larger houses arranged for the im- 
port of foreign capital to meet the need of the 
rapidly growing economy. 


The Era of Consolidations 
With the industrialization of the country, the 
corporate form of enterprises became the rule, 
displacing sole ownerships and partnerships. 
Business units were required to be large in order 
to achieve efficiency, and the corporate form was 
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the most convenient route to collect necessary 
capital, 

With the enlargement of markets, possibilities 
arose for combining several local and regional 
firms into one unified organization. ‘There were 
several methods to accomplish this, such as mer- 
ger, consolidation, holding company control and 
the voting trust. 

Boston investment houses were involved in 
many of these combinations. Among the earliest 
consolidations handled were those of railroads, 
including the Burlington and Quincy system, 
the New Haven lines, and the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe. 

In the mining field, Boston investment bank- 
ers specialized in copper mining securities. The 
Calumet and Hecla copper mining combine was 
organized in 1871 through the efforts of a Boston 
house, and established its head office in Boston. 
Over 60 copper stocks were listed on the Boston 
Exchange during the 1880's, and Boston was con- 
sidered the center of copper mining finance. 

During this period, many large corporations 
and speculator-financiers developed elaborate 
plans for gaining monopoly power and for rig- 
ging the securities market for the benefit of in- 
siders. The ‘“‘muckrakers” of ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt’s time publicized these abuses and attempted 
to bring reform. ‘The word “combination” has 
had an unsavory connotation ever since. 

But “combinations” can be socially desirable. 
In 1880, the Massachusetts Legislature authorized 
the first pure holding company in the United 
States. This was the American Bell Telephone 
Company, predecessor to the American Tele- 
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phone and ‘Telegraph Company. It brought to- 
gether a number of small operating companies 
into one large federation. ‘The parent company 
was financially strong and was able to finance 
additional subsidiaries throughout the country. 
It exercised control through contracts and by 
acquiring capital stock in payment for rental 
equipment. With the holding company device, 
the industry rapidly developed a countrywide 
system of communication. Standardized equip- 
ment and a large centralized research organiza- 
tion brought large savings of capital. 

At its first public offerings of securities the 
Telephone Company used New England houses 
exclusively. Later, when individual offerings be- 
came more frequent and larger in size, Boston 
firms shgred the management of telephone issues 
with New York houses. But the Boston houses 
continued to carry the responsibility for distrib- 
uting these securities in New England. 

Financial interests were not always willing to 
finance new developments. In the 1890's, they 
were skeptical about the future of most light and 
power companies and were reluctant to under- 
write their securities. Consequently, equipment 
manufacturers arranged to finance their own 
customers. For example, the General Electric 
Company formed a holding company which ex- 
changed equipment for stocks and bonds of utili- 
ties. The holding company then issued collateral 
trust bonds to the general public to pay for the 
equipment. ‘The officer responsible for this un- 
usual type of financing subsequently founded a 
Boston investment banking firm which special- 
ized in public utilities. He helped to make Bos- 
ton the national center for utility financing be- 
tween 1900 and 1914. 

The General Motors Corporation was formed 
in 1908 and a Boston investment banker, James 
J. Storrow, became chairman of its Finance 
Committee. He was a dominant influence in re- 
casting the financial structure of the corporation 
and in developing a plan for improving the 
operation of the constituent companies. One of 
the first large bank consolidations occurred in 
New England with the merging of eight national 
banks into the National Shawmut Bank in 1898. 
Other well-known combinations in which Boston 
houses were involved were P. Lorillard (1891), 
United Fruit (1899) and U. S. Smelting and Re- 
fining (1906). 

By the turn of the century, investment banking 
houses had developed efficient mechanisms for 
supplying capital funds to many smaller corpo- 
rations and partnerships. Procter and Gamble, a 
family-owned partnership, was converted into a 
corporation in 1890 and offered stock to the pub- 
lic. And the closely held firm of Walter Baker 
and Company Ltd., offered its capital stock for 
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This article is the second of a series adapted from 
the 1960 Annual Report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, entitled ‘Investment Banking in 
New England.” This Annual Report may be secured 
from the bank’s public information department. 











public distribution in 1898, thereby growing and 
making its name a household word for chocolate 
and cocoa preparations. 

Investment banking had its heyday in New 
England in the period after 1900 when utilities 
and industrials were growing rapidly and de- 
manding large quantities of capital. In 1900 
Boston investment houses offered or headed syn- 
dicates offering $26 million of corporate issues 
for new capital. By 1915 they were handling $106 
million of new corporate issues. 


The Wider Distribution of Securities 

By the turn of the century personal income 
had begun to be more widely distributed and 
many more individuals and financial intermedi- 
aries had funds to invest. But most of them 
wanted to subscribe to issues which were spon- 
sored by an investment banking firm. As a result, 
investment houses began to sell more and more 
of their securities to insurance companies, to en- 
dowment funds such as those of Harvard College, 
and to private trustees who traditionally con- 
trolled large aggregates of property in New Eng- 
land. Commercial banks became important 
buyers of bonds. And savings banks in Rhode 
Island and Maine created a large share of the 
market for utility bonds. 

In comparison with the period prior to the 
1900's the scope and variety of offerings was 
striking. Common and preferred stock appeared 
in increased volume, with new features designed 
to appeal to a wider range of investors. Bonds 
also took various forms — as mortgages, deben- 
tures or income and collateral trusts. These new 
types of securities accommodated almost all types 
of borrowers and investors by arranging for any 
desired division of risk, profits, and control of a 
business enterprise. 

During World War I, the Federal Government 
met its financial need by issuing certificates of 
indebtedness and later funded these certificates 
by the sale of Liberty Bonds. ‘The combined Lib- 
erty Bond drives approached $7 billion in size. 

All told, there were about 4 million subscrip- 
tions to the First Liberty Loan drive and 22 mil- 
lion to the Fourth. Estimates place the number of 
marketable security holders at 2 percent of the 
population before World War I and 10 percent 
in 1919. The Liberty Bond drives helped acquaint 
the general public with credit instruments and 
laid the foundations for a widespread growth in 
stock ownership. 
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Prices at a Glance 


Consumer prices dropped slightly in January, 
but the good news for consumers was short-lived. 
Prices resumed their pattern of edging up in 
February and by midmonth were back to the 
peak reached in December. 

The January decrease was the result of sea- 
sonal declines in prices of food and apparel, 
coupled with a drop in used car prices. In Feb- 
ruary food prices regained their loss and apparel 
prices a part of their loss. Used car demand, 
which had been slack, responded to the earlier 
price cuts and caused prices to rise quite sharply 
in February, more than restoring December 
prices. Medical care prices also rose significantly 
in February. Prices of other services generally 
continued to rise. 

The partly seasonal nature of the small Janu- 
ary decrease suggests that the rising trend of the 
consumer price index has not been reversed. 
Seasonal advances can be expected in some com- 
modity prices, continued upward movements 
are probable in service prices, and finished goods 
prices at the wholesale level display continued 
strength. 

Consumer prices in the United States have 
risen over I] percent in the last five years. Even 
in 1960, a year of general business recession, they 
rose 1.6 percent. Boston has the only city index 
in New England and that index has had a 1.6 
percentage point greater rise than the nation 
over the five-year period. Last year was no excep- 
tion, the rise here being about half a point greater 
than that for the nation. 

Services have played the leading role in push- 
ing up consumer prices. Paced by a gain of over 
21 percent in medical care costs, service prices 
have increased over 15 percent since early 1956. 
Service prices have displayed little sensitivity to 
economic conditions, having risen persistently 
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through all phases of the business cycle, though 
the rate of increase has varied some. 

Boston’s increase in service prices has been 
greater than the nation, particularly in rent and 
medical care. Rents in Boston have risen 23 
percent while the nation’s increase was only 9 
percent, reflecting the scarcity of rental housing 
in Boston. 

Rising prices of food, which accounts for 
nearly 30 percent of the budget on which the 
Consumer Price Index is based, have also shared 
in pushing up the cost of living. Retail food 
prices in January 1961 were over 11 percent 
higher than five years earlier in both the na- 
tional and Boston indexes. 

At the wholesale level national prices for farm 
products advanced 6.7 percent and for processed 
foods 11.8 percent in the past five years. As shown 
in the charts on this page, food prices have con- 
tributed more than the combined prices of all 
other commodities to the rise in prices at both 
the retail and wholesale level, particularly during 
1960. Wholesale food prices advanced further in 
January and February, reaching a point 4 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. Retail food prices 
were also up nearly 4 percent from a year ago in 
February, while the index for all other commodi- 
ties was about half a point lower. 

The index of wholesale prices of all com- 
modities other than food dropped during 1960, 
following a slow but persistent rise over the 
preceding four years. Within this ‘all other” 
grouping only industrial crude and intermediate 
materials prices actually declined. Wholesale 
prices of producer and consumer finished goods 
rose in 1960. Wholesale prices for consumer dur- 
able goods alone weakened slightly in the fall of 
1960, but they ended the year higher than at the 
beginning and rose slightly in January 1961. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
MANUFACTURING INDEXES (1950-52 = 100) (1950-52 = 100) (1957 = 100) 


(seasonally adjusted) Feb.'61  Jan.'61 Feb. '60 | Feb.'61  Jan.'61 Feb. '60| Feb.'61 Jan.'61 Feb. '60 


All Manufacturing 113 106 120r 112 108 Ws 101 102r 110r 
Primary Metals 104 100 108r 93 88 104r_ | 74 72 110r 
Textiles 45 43 49r 63 61 68 na. 98 111 
Shoes and Leather 139 122 105 126 124 WS. | na. na. 98 
Paper 107 102 109 125 124 129 | na. 111 113 


January 1961 figures revised for Massachusetts and New England 
February 1961 figures for Massachusetts and New England are preliminary 








NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
Percent Change from: Percent Change from: 


BANKING AND CREDIT Feb. ‘61 Jan. '61 Feb. '60 Feb. "61 Jan. '61 . 60 
Commercial and Industrial Loans ($ millions) 1,446 + 1 + 7 31,162 ; 4 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 
Deposits ($ millions) 4,565 0 + 6 112,307 6 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) | 
Check Payments ($ millions) 8,738 + 3 222,666 
(Selected Cities) 
Consumer Installment Credit Outstanding 263.3 = 284.3 
(index, 1950-52 = 100) 
TRADE 
Department Store Sales 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 
Department Store Stocks 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 
EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 
Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 3,601 
Insured Unemployment (thousands) 237 
(excl. R. R. and temporary programs) 
Consumer Prices 130.2 
(index, 1947-49 = 100) (Mass.) 
Production- Worker Man-Hours 83.9 
(index, 1950 = 100) 
Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) 83.50 
OTHER INDICATORS (Mass.) 
Construction Contract Awards ($ thous.) 
(3-mos. moving averages Dec., Jan., Feb.) 
Total 92,273 = 2,477,488 ae 
Residential 31,575 906,461 ss 
Public Works 13,691 : 509,318 =—10 
Electrical Energy Production 219 269 =a4 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 57 1,449 + 3 
New Business Incorporations (number) 726 : : 12,734 =22 
*Figure for last week of month r = revised 
n.a. = not available 
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